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ability to read and to write and to count. Just why the Roman accent should have been
put upon the three R's to the exclusion of music and gymnastics is not clear, but some
reasons may be advanced. The fact that the Latin language was just taking literary
form during the early Republican period made it natural that the new language should
be stressed in the elementary schools for patriotic reasons. Another factor may be that
when Rome did develop a full-fledged interest in Greek education in the third and
second centuries B.C., the Hellenistic schools of Greece and of the Middle East had
already begun to drop their attention to music and gymnastics and to stress the purely
literary even at the lowest levels of education. It has further been claimed that the
hard-working Romans were cold to the values of music and physical development in
much the same way that American pioneers found little time for such accomplish-
ments when a wilderness continent was to be won by much hard physical labor. The
moralistic rural Roman parents could not indulge athletic sports in the nude in the
Greek manner.
In any case, the lot of the elementary pupil in Roman schools was apparently
much like that in Hellenistic elementary schools. Most of the extant references attest
to strenuous discipline and corporal punishment as integral parts of the learning
process. Learning to read was a matter of memorizing the letters of the Latin alphabet,
constructing syllables, learning the meanings of individual words, and studying sen-
tence structure. Writing was a matter of copying down the dictated statements of the
teacher into copybooks or on wax tablets. Counting, whether on fingers, on the
abacus, or with bags of pebbles, was an important part of the three R's; arithmetic was
probably emphasized because of the necessity of keeping business and houshold
accounts in the growing complexities of a commercial and mercantile society. Memo-
rizing, drill, and discipline seem to have been the major features of the Roman
educational methods.
When the secondary school was first developed in Rome sometime in the third
century B.C., it was imported from Hellenistic Greece and was thoroughly Greek in
character. Taking as its model the paideia of the times, it was basically a grammer
school, taught, as in Greece, by a teacher known as a grammatfcus. The earliest Greek
teacher was Livius Adronicus, brought as a slave to Rome after Tarentum had been
conquered in 272 B.C. Many other Greeks poured into Rome in the following two
centuries to act as teachers. They were an integral part of the general Hellenizing of
the West brought about by Roman economic, political, and cultural contact with
Greece. In the school of the grammaticus, boys from the age of eleven or twelve to
fifteen or sixteen were taught Greek grammar and literature, again with little or no
attention to music or gymnastics, for Rome was copying the intellectualistic pattern of
education that characterized the Hellenistic East. The grammaticus either conducted a
private school or he acted as family tutor supported by fees or by a patron; for the
most part during Republican times he was not controlled or supervised by the state.
Responding, however, to the growing desire to make Latin the national language
of Republican Rome, a second type of secondary school also appeared in the third
century B.C., this time a grammar school for teaching Latin. In fact, Marrou points out
that the very creation of Latin poetry was caused by the demand to have something
for a Latin secondary school to teach that would be of comparable standard to the